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‘sermon he preaches to us in another column, with two of 
our editorial notes for texts. Even our editor cannot 
put it all into two lines, and we gladly accept his enlarged 

edition of our notes. Yet the facts remain undisputed. 
The army can not be moved forward without a reduction 
of baggage, as every General knows; also, that a close 
study of Spanish history discloses to us Judaism at its 
best and Christianity at its worst. The greatest pages 
in the history of the latter are lit up now and then by 
some of the choicest rays of the former. \ 
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NOTES. 


—— 


Dr. Agnew, hastening from the bed-side of the Presi- 
dent to alleviate the suffering and perchance save the 
lives of two mangled laborers belonging to the Philadel- 
phia ship-yards, is a touching illustration of the human- 

izing influence of democratic institutions, and the en- 


nobling power of a cultivated profession. Surely Brown-_ 
ing is right in saying that | If the waters of Abana and Pharpar, the rivers of 


| Damascus, were not as good for Naaman as the waters of 
Jordan, it was because the smitten invalid did not real- 

Twelve of the Ladies Societies in connection with the |ize that the divine sanctities overarched all rivers alike. 
| Unitarian parishes of the West, report two thousand The “ sacred sea 
thirteen dollars and ninety-three cents as their contribution of Genesareth, among the hills of Galilee; but if the 
to the cause last year. This does not include the activi- ripple wash of lakes (reneva, Mendota, and that of a 
ties of the women of Denver, who, during the period of hundred . from the shores of which UNrtTy readers 
drouth, tilled the fields the men abandoned, called a T° TY ctantly returning, be not as sacred, it is because 
minister and carried the Society to its present success. no prophet’s eyes have looked into their limpid depths, 
and anointed hearts have not felt their baptismal bless- 


: ‘Ing. 
An English paper strongly protests against the way | 


the Prince of Wales lays a corner-stone: “Inthe name| The Christian Life seems to think that the besetting 
of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, I declare | sin of Germany is the love of drink, of England is “ the 
this stone truly laid,” was the formula he used. At the pride of birth,” while the Americans are most easily be- 
laying of the foundation stone of the London Institute, set by “love of smartness.” We fear that our English 
recently, this paper says: “To call in the Trinity to contemporary is all too just, at least in its diagnosis of 
testify to the evenness of a stone, is an outrage alike upon American life. The first sin leads to stupid complacency , 


“The learned eye is still the loving one!” 


is what the poet calls the inland lake 
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ever toward flippant rascality. 
long over-shadowed the more valuable contribution to 


society, the good boy. When this besetting sin is laid 


aside, gentleness more than brilliancy will be the test of. 


the American lady. 


farmer's wife, pleading for the building of the spiritual 
and intellectual life in farm homes. Fresh from a month’s 
sojourn among farmers, we realize keenly how much 
greater is their opportunity than their realization ; how 
near and yet how far isthe husbandman from the King- 
dom of God. A gate YI petty anxieties and small 
worries is too apt to shut him in with his miseries and 
disadvantages, and shut him out from the beauties and 
compensation of the divine realities that beset him on 
every hand. Nature woos him ceaselessly ; how seldom 
is she rewarded with a loving kiss! 


The higher forms of life are characterized by their 
complexity. Simplicity of organization is a mark of the 
primitive forms of life. The process of segmentation 
and differentiation is slowly going on in the Unitarian 
body ; not one, but many members is the ideal ; not one, 
but many treasuries will give the largest aggregate. 
Local conferences are beginning to do their own work ; 
the woman will do most when they administer their own 
affairs. We hope that at the coming anniversaries in 
Boston, the American Unitarian Association will do all 
in its power to encourage this tendency to a diversity 
of industry, and do all it can to multiply the special 
interests. Intelligent men like’ to give when they know 
where their money is to go. 
to the cause than to a cause. 


ON DUTY. 


The thirty-one beautiful, blessed days we spent com- 


from them finer fellowship and rarer messages than ever 
before, suggested to us many things which,in those 
dreamy and far-off moments, seemed to us the very mes- 


sages we would send to UNiry ‘readers with the first op- 


portunity. But three short days at our desk gave us 


scarcely time to attend to the month’s accumulation of 
letters, and to prepare our copy for this number of 
oak which we leave to the tender mercies of the 
printer and our faithful assistant, while we hasten away | 
We had planned a visit there this 


to far-off Denver. 
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the second to cold aristocracy, but the latter bears us in their heroic triumph over debt and distances. 


The smart boy has too| were going to lend to their courageous and inspiring 


They give more freely 
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leader a helping hand for a week or two of seed sowing. 


But, alas! instead, we go to stand with a stricken family 


and a distracted parish, and to drop our tears on a newly 
made grave. We will let the wealth of our vacation expe- 
riences drop unspoken into the depths of the soul, hoping 
We are glad to print, in this number, the words of a that it may fertilize the soil from which actions grow, 
and welcome, instead, that one blessing more desir- 


able than rest—work ! 


Readers, let us be thankful for 


the one month’s indolence, if thereby the eleven remain- 
ing months be more fruitful. Welcome, Duty !—Stern 
daughter of the voice of God !”—what wouldst thou have 
us do for Unity, and the cause it stands for? 


—_———— —— 


BEWARE OF ARCHITECTS ! 


Mr. Sunderland announces, in a recent number of the 


Christian Register, that the contract for the building of 
the ‘new Unitarian church at Ann Arbor is finally let, 


but that the ten thousand dollars so promptly and gener- 
ously contributed by the denomination at large towards 
this is not going to be enough, and that the books are 
still kept open, waiting the arrival of the additional 
$1,700 needed. We fear that Prof. Huxley’s advice.to 
the trustees of the John Hopkins’ University, at Balti- 
more, has not been sufficiently heeded by the Ann: 
Arbor building committee: ‘ Beware of architects!” 
For months the architects have struggled with the com- 
mittee for a handsome exterior in addition to an adequate 


interior. A tower and a handsome facade must be had ; 


the result is, the loss of a winter’s comfort and the ad- 


ditional call for $1,700 more. We rejoice with the 
Ann Arbor church in the prospect of a church home 
that is comely. We doubt not but that they deserve 


and will get the additional $1,700 ; yet this battle with 


the architect, and the architectural ambition of religious 


| societies, is getting to be, in our minds, so serious a matter 


that we can but feel that unless some cheaper standard 
muning with the trees, birds, air and water, receiving | 


of church building can be adopted by the rational and 
liberal people of the West, all missionary work looking 
towards the organization of religious societies must well 
nigh prove fruitless. Until societies are wealthy enough 
and generous enough to pay for their own architectural 
elegancies, it is for them by their earnestness, their in- 
telligence and their zeal, to make radiant-with life-giving 
beauty such plain and simple walls as will give them 
adequate work-room within. We put the value of hand- 
some walls, stained glass, and all that, as missionary 


forces, at the minimum. We cannot answer the in- 


autumn, but on a very different mission. We expected | quiries of the growing mind of this generation with 


to go with the congratulations of the Western Confer-| brick and mortar. 
ence to the brave little band of liberal workers out there, 


We trust that the $1,700 asked for 


by the Ann Arbor church will be promptly subscribed, so 
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| 
that it may be out of the way of the other $1,700 that is. 
so much needed to help feed living men in the field, and | 
to help shelter the houseless churches of the West. | 


i 
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HEAD AND HEART IN RELIGION. 

) 

One of the most common charges brought against 
Unitarians is that they sacrifice the emotional and affec- 
tional side of religion to the cold and critical demands of 
their intellects. They may see clearly, but they do not 
feel deeply or warmly in the sphere of the religions. It 
is usually maintained, also, that the culture of the un- 
derstanding in religion must necessarily weaken the 
fervor of one’s pious emotions. 


| 


| 
| 


Now, nothing can be 
more mistaken and mischievous than this prevalent 
notion. The earliest manifestation of religion is doubt- 
less through the feelings ; yet that it may not remain a 
mere sentiment, crude and indefinite, intense but indis- 
criminating, and so liable to excess and abuse, it must 
be subjected to the classifying and corrective influences 
of the human reason. The head must enlighten and 
regulate the heart, even as the heart awakens and kindles 
the head. Otherwise religion will remain a vague, un- 
governed impulse, unable to distinguish truth from error, 
and full as likely to work us harm as good. ‘This free 
use of the reason in matters of faith does not, however, 
imply an unemotional or unspiritual attitude of soul. 
Theodore Parker, for instance, was certainly not lacking 
in the critical faculty. But what a heart-throb of de- 
vout feeling pulses through all his writings. Who has 
ever spoken more fervently, more lovingly of God ?— 
‘Our Father and our Mother, too!” Those who sat 
near him on the platform, say that often during his Sun- 
day prayer the tears would be seen flowing down his 
cheeks. Rightly applied, therefore, the reason is not a 
check to piety, but its regulator. It chastens and re- 
fines the flame of devotion in the human heart, it does 
not put itout. It is imagined that religious emotion, to 
be genuine, must be demonstrative and noisy. But the 
intenser heats of the furnace do not lie in the sputter- 
ing and leaping flames that play on the surface, they are 
concentrated in the steady and burning core which 
glows beneath. Real feeling in religion is not to be 
sought in the fantastic displays and noisy ebullitions of 
the camp-meeting or revival, but in the fervid white- 
heat of a soul like Channing’s, in the lambent fires that 
glow in a Whittier’s breast, and the heavenly frame of 
him who said: ‘“ My peace I give unto you.” 

We admit that too often in religious experience the 
heart of the believer grows cold and prayerless in pro- 
portion as he grows intelligent and critical in matters of 
faith. This is, however, neither a logical consequence 
nor a right employment of the reason in religion. It 


: 


simply shows that such a one has made a narrow, one- 
sided use of his reason at the expense of his devout 
feelings and imagination. This is no balanced or true 
piety. It is a religious malformation. It is an evidence 
that the Divine spirit has illumined only one sphere of 
such a nature, the others are dark and cold. The soul 
which does not feel God as a quickening presence with- 
in it, does not know the highest joy of the religious life, 
and can not make the divinest use of its powers. It is 
only when we have been thus transfigured on the Mount 
that we can walk with shining face and unsmirched 
robes through the crowd in the valley below. 


This one-sided development of the understanding in 
religion is more frequently met with in Orthodox than 
in liberal circles. The dogmatist has crystallized the 
spirit of piety into so many set and rigid statements con- 
cerning God and divine things. He makes belief, that 
is to say, the intellectual acceptance of these doctrines, 
the most essential thing in religion ; and in thus exalting 
the thought-side of piety he is prone to neglect those 
other requirements, a loving heart and a virtuous will. 
True, it is necessary to a genuine and healthy faith to 
have some developed and clear idea of God and his pur- 
poses for mankind. But to say that our theological be- 
liefs are the whole, or even the main part, of religion— 
that he alone has the true and saving faith who is in 
possession of the correct view of God’s nature and work- 
‘Ing—is a palpable error. A man might think and talk 
with the greatest correctness about divine things, and 
yet not have a spark of genuine piety in his breast. For 
_an elaborate, intellectual system of religion, and yet one 
thoroughly unfeeling and inhuman, commend us to Cal- 
vinism. The history of Calvinism shows us, by number- 
less examples, that though the true doctrine—or what is 
assumed to be such—be stored up in a man’s memory, 
yet if his heart is cold and his life is loveless and cruel 
his mental belief is of little account. In vain, therefore, 
does Orthodoxy put its trust in correct thinking. The 
true test of a religion is the extent to which a man re- 
-ceives the Divine into his spirit in all the various capaci- 
ties and powers of his nature, and the faithfulness with 
which he embodies it in his life. Earnest feeling is as 
‘important as correct thinking, and virtuous doing is the 
‘most important of all. The object of life is to build 
“man up in character, to make of him a vigorous moral 
personality. To this end the head must unite with the 
“heart, and: the ready and consecrated hand give a practi- 


cal expression to pious feelings and reverent thought. 
C..W. W. 


The affectionate subjects of Alexander III. witnessed 
his departure on a summer-trip, preceded by a body of 
lice four hundred strong, over a home road of ioe 
undred miles, bordered with “a double line of troops 
armed to the teeth.” Blessed ruler of a happy domain! 
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Gontributed Meticles. 


POEM AND DOGMA. 


Ww. C. G. 


’Twas Schliemann back from Troy, 
With relics bronze and gold: 
Where other eyes saw violets, 
His saw the city old. 


And, fondling a brown skull,— 
“My learned friend,” said he, 
“Tells me that this a maiden’s was, 
In Troy beyond the sea ; 


“ And from these angles here 
Of brow amd cheek-bone fine, 
He judges that my maiden was 
A creature quite divine. 


“Ah, yes!”’ he added low, 
“ Virchow was right just there, 
For all the maidens of old Troy 
Were beautiful and rare!” 


By summer chance we met, 
And sat in chatting mood: 

One said, “ How noble Jesus’ word 
In that Beatitude!” 


“Ah, yes!” chimed in a friend, 
“You speak it truly there, 
For all that Jesus said or was, 

Was right beyond compare.” 


“ And Paul,” one said, “ was wrong ; 
How far from light he trod!”— 


“ But then, you know,” my lady chirped, 


"Tis all the Word of-God!”’ 


The artlessness the same! 
But why should tears half-start 
Over the fabled beauty gone,— 
The poem of German heart ; 


While, with half-angry thought, 
I smile away the creed 

Of fabled beauty they would fain 
Persuade me that I need? 


Angry! who know their creeds 
Were poems, too,—that died ; 

That all the world’s old dogmas are 
Its poems Pree ! 


THE ART OF ARTS—HOME-MAKING. 


VIL. 
THE GARRET. 


MRS. J. DEGRAW., 


ing will admit,—if do 


| a distressing state of newness, every chair much too fresh 


small paint-brush and basin of paste, furnish much enjoy- 
‘ment for all. No matter if they do paper the room over 
Every house should have a garret as large as the build- 
x-windows can be had, so much 
the better.—and not lower than four feet from floor to— 
rafters in the lowest part, because rafters are dreadfully 


<< nN ee ” 


hard to iille @ one’s head scidiaal It should have regular 


| stairs and windows, and all of the chimneys but that of 


the summer- kitchen should go through it,so that it will 
be warm and comfortable in winter. Tt should be ceiled, 
but never plastered, for that would destroy one of its 
chief charms,—the being able to drive nails wherever 
one wished. 


When the house is just finished, and our newly wed- 
ded couple take possession, it will simply keep the 
chambers cool and well ventilated in summer, and be a 
great convenience for drying clothes in winter. But as 
the new things begin to wear old, and the children come, 

the garret will be almost indispensable. Many articles 
of furniture will be placed there, too much marred to be 
presentable, but with a good deal of use in them yet. 
Thoreau said it was extravagant to use pumpkins for 
seats when there were garrets in the neighborhood. 
There, too, will go the clothing out-grown or out of date ; 
and after awhile it will be found that there was much 
fun stored away with the dresses and bonnets of eight or 
ten years ago. 
| Then, perhaps, comes an old trunk from the dear 
sister or school friend who is going to make a home with 
her heart’s chosen on the far Atlantic or Pacific slope ; 
it contains many things precious to both from associa- 
tion, and there is no good place for it but the garret. 
This trunk is kept locked, and sometimes the mother 
goes up alone and opens it; and when she comes down 
her eyes are dim, yet she looks happy, and the children 
know that she is even kinder than usual after these visits 
to the garret. 
When young friends marry, and all their things are in 


and nice to be stepped on, and the china sets altogether 
too dainty to be used for setting away provisions or cov- 

ering jars, what a pleasure to both bride and matron to 
vo into the garret and hunt out the chair without a 
back, and the old discolored plates that are just right for 
the purpose! And what fun the young couple have 
carrying them home in the dark ! 

When the children go out into the fields and woods, 

they will, if they are taught to use their eyes, collect 
reat heaps of-treasures-in-the shape of stones, shells, 
mosses, autumn leaves, curious seeds, and that great de- 
light of little girls, —the glossy silk of the milkweed. 
What can the housekeeper do with them all, if there is 
no garret? It is cruelty to the children not to admire 
and receive them, and destructive to neatness if they are 
allowed to keep them in any other place. 


When the children are going to school, then the full 
glory of the garret is revealed! For some rainy and 
‘some bitter cold Saturdays will come, and the restless 
little feet and hands that have been so busy and had so 
many playmates through the week are now thrown en- 
tirely on mother and their own resources. Then the 
ever ready swing, or the pictures cut from illustrated 
papers, or the bright ones saved from fruit-cans, with a 


and over again with the pictures. The shock to your 
artistic sensibilities from seeing under the palms of the 
tropics the reindeer turning over the snow in search of 
the moss on which he feeds, or the elephant and_ polar 


bear both browsing on the same tree, is sally bral in | 
view of the pleasure afforded. 

A small carpenter’s bench, with a few good tools and 
a little stock of lumber, will make the boys rich. ‘They 
will manufacture shelves for mamma, doll’s furniture 
and picture-frames for the sisters, and sleds, kites and 
flutter-wheels for themselves and their mates; and all 
the while that they think they are only at play, they are 
training their hands for use, learning unselfish helpful- 
ness, and forming a sunny disposition. ©, many are the 
blessings that come with garrets! The girls will arrange 
the old furniture, which perhaps in your eyes is only 
trash, into thrones for QWueen Mab and her attendant 
sprites. Many an improvised drama will be performed 
in the garret, the stores there answering every purpose 
of the most fashionable c stumes, and almost furnishing 
the wonder-working lamp of Aladdin. The sweeping 
and dusting, arranging and rearranging, the giving par- 
ties and receiving calls. the making ‘beds and taking care 
of sick dollies, though only play, is an admirable prepar- 
ation for the life of the future woman. 

When it gets too dark for play, and the children come 
down, mother finds herself quite fresh, and ready to tell 
a story or have a frolic with them, instead of being so 
tired that she is just a little bit cross; and when father 
comes home, it is all so sunny that it clears away the 
business-clouds and rests him more than he knows. 

Gradually the children have gone, some to make homes 
for themselves, and some on a longer journey. The 
house is much quieter than formerly. But che children 
will never return to their old home without paying a 
visit to the garret, and brightening there the brotherly 


and sisterly feeling which may have grown dim in the | 


of life. And to the old 


rough contacts 


fathe 44 and 


mother the room is haunted and sacred with memories’ 


which shed a sunset glory on their lives. So it may 
well be that 


Of all the pictures 
That hang on memory’s wall, 
Those of the dim old garret 
May seem the best of all. 


THE GARRET. 


BY ATTICUS. 

[ might begin my paper upon this lofty theme with 
Douglas Jerrold’s advice to those about to get married : 
Don't. Ido not believe in garrets. They are no part 
of my present creed. 
any house, and in most they are only a catch-all for that 
which would be better given or thrown away. It has 
lately occurred to me to wonder how far the earrets of our 
erandmothers were a result of the domestic architecture 
of the time, rather than an answer to any actual use or 
need. Flat roofs were then almost unknown. The 
favorite style of house was a plain box, square or 


rectangular, surmounted by a cover raised at an angle of 


forty-five degrees from the eaves. A window was set in 
each gable, ‘and thus was gained to the house-room a 
half-story, seldom finished, “seldom intended to be fin- 
ished, but an accident of the prevailing style of build- 
ing. The bare rafters were most tempting places in 
which to set hooks and nails, whereon were hung bags 
of soon-forgotten contents. The ample floor covered the 


UNITY. 


They are no indispensable part of 
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whole hii, and i diditibe a sort of cemetery for deceased 
‘furniture and obsolete household ware. 
corners opened their hospitable arms and took in un- 
nameable rubbish, installment after installment, there to 
sleep until the general resurrection-day of a sale of the 
estate or a family-moving. 
receptacle for all manner of disused and useless stuff, a 
sort of boy’s trousers-pocket on an extended scale. 
Broken crockery, three-legged chairs, files of the family 
paper never again referred to, odd numbers of magazines 
and cast-away books, obsolete spinning-wheels, worn-out 
garments which the moth might still farther corrupt, but 
which surely no thief would ever steal,—these invariably 
formed a part of the strange miscellany of this upper 


The darkened 


Thus the garret became a 


space. It was green pasture for the rats and mice that 
established their direct communications with the cellar 
below; a very paradise for the moth and for the wasps 
that built their mud-houses in the casings of the win- 
dows. Who does not remember, as a boy, such country 
garrets, the field to be sure of boyish pastime and cur- 
lous quest, but even in this respect less amusing than 
the hide-and-seek through the ample barns and in the 
hay-mows? Asa child I appreciated all this. I have 
now a distinct recollection of three spinning-wheels in 


the garret of a certain farm-house in New Hampshire, 


connected together by bolts of twine, made for me then 
as real an engine and cars as that which now takes me 
over the iron rail. But time has passed, the contents of 
that attic have long since been scattered, doing less 
service in the end (I do not question ) than if such 
things as were of possible use in their time had been 
given to whoever needed them, instead of being stored 
aloft, while those of no use at all would only have found 
an earlier deserved fate. In fact, how much there is in 
every house, out-worn or of no farther service to the 


household, which yet might be of advantage to many a 
poor person, were such opportunity of service sought! 


Instead of this, however, things not zood enough 
to use are looked upon as yet a little too good to give 


away, and the garret is cumbered with that which in the 


end serves nobody. Those Christian Registers, gentle 


reader, which you have been taking now these twenty 


years and more, storing awa¥ the yearly files in that 
upper loft, what will you ever do with them? Suppose 
that after the family had read them you had given them 
each week to others to read, would not their service to 
the world have been greater? So too of those odd files 
of Harper's, and the Atlantic, and magazines of earlier 
and later date. You will never have them bound. Each 
year is crowded with new periodical literature. We 
have little time to go back, and in the rare cases when 
we wish, the town library will better serve us at need. 
The hospital, the Friendly-inn reading-room, or that 
household near your own door, whose limited income 
shuts out these things,—any-of these would have been 
a better goal for your read magazines and papers than 
the garret. And that shabby and worn furniture, dear 
madam, w hy might n't it have been given to some poor 
family whose need it would have served at the time of 
its upward flight, instead of lying useless for years, to be 
knocked down at last, as surely it will, and for a mere 
song ! 


Indeed. we cumber ourselves with what 1s of no ser- 


vice, whereof the ordinary garret, as I conceive, gives 
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ready proof. Asa last resting-place for what is no longer | live in it, and must fully permeate it with their thoughts, 
usable below, it has no reason for being. If an heir-| and tastes, and aims. In such a farmer's hotne, if any- 
loom or relic be unworthy more honorable bestowment, where, should King Arthur's Round Table be preserved 
it is scarcely worthy of preservation at all. If it be| and perpetuated. The hearthstone in such a home is 
thus worthy, if it have endeared association and is alive | an altar more sacred than that of any church. God only 
with the spirit of a loved past, let it have becoming | knows the sacrifices and praise-offerings laid upon it. 
recognition and find lodgment in some living-room of the} Young man and woman, who have joined your hands 
house. If the garret be still pleaded for as a play-room, | as husband and wife, home is your kingdom. Shape it 
a sort of rainy-day adjunct of the nursery, | urge no| the best you can, especially if you are young farmers. 
objections ; but it will then be a play-room and not the | Your kingdom is grounded on labor and shall endure. 
typical garret. I might urge, farther, the pathetic story | Bring to it, therefore, culture and adornment; beautify 
of Ginevra as a warning against any attempt to combine it in every way, for the world has yet to learn with what 
the two! The craze for old things of every sort in these fair possibilities God has surrounded you. 

latter days has at least done this service: it has helped to | ———- 


the over-hauling and emptying of many a garret, which 
a more sensible ordering of the home will never so fill | 
up again. Meanwhile, as I recall the disappointment of 
the house-wife who sighed, as she hung up her gathered | 
herbs in her attic, casting away those of the year before, | 
that they “never had no sickness in the house to pay) Opening address before the Wisconsin Unitarian Conference, held 
her for this trouble,” I think it must at least be some | at Baraboo, Sept. 1, 1881, by the President, Prof. W. F. Allen, of 
consolation to the earlier generations, if they still look | mnSHOR, We. one ; 
upon us, to know that their garret stores are serving at| _ What we should have most of all in mind at this 8es- 
last even a passing fancy and fashion. sion, is to agree upon our plan of work for the coming 
year and years to come; and especially to bring the sev- 
eral churches of the Conference into a closer relation to 
| this organization and to one another. I will briefly con- 
sider both these points, in order to help the meeting in 
taking up its work systematically and bringing it toa 
No home may be broader, sweeter, and nearer to God satisfactory end. My paper is designed not so much to 
than the farmer's. The very fact that those who follow | S8Y anything definite and matured myself, as to start 
agriculture are hard workers, opens the way. Let them | thought and discussion in others. 3 
but extend their labor, let them toil as faithfully for | This Conference was reorganized in this place ten 
pleasant surroundings, purity and culture as they do for _years ago, with the intention of holding four sessions a 
house and lands, and the result is only a question of | year. But with so small a number of churches, and at so 
time. While farm machinery and household conven-| great distances apart, it was found undesirable to meet 
iences are being collected, Bible, dictionary and encyclo- | so often as this, and for the last few years three meetings 
peedia, standard books and good papers and magazines a year have been found sufficient. In the autumn is held 
ought to appear. The farmer’s children should be the annual meeting, primarily for organization; in the 
taught from the beginning that these are as much tools | summer it has been usual to select some place well suited 
and materials for work as reapers and cultivators, not | to out-door gatherings, and hold what is known asa 
simply elegancies OF appliances for pastime. Indeed, the | “ Grove Meeting”—an institution of our own denom- 
organ or plano, violin or flute can be of little value, | ination, differing from the “Camp Meeting” of 


GSonferences. 


THE WORK OF THE CONFERENCE. 


BUILDING A FARMER’S HOME. 


M. S. SAVAGE. 


and yield comparatively small returns, if not viewed in 
this light. A rich harvest of pleasure will amply reward | 


the one who makes a business of this or that accomplish- 


ment. It is well-earned achievements that give pleasure, | 


not perfection. ‘‘ Heaven were not half so sweet reached 
at a single bound.” Providence never was kinder than 


when it made mental and spiritual growth a boundless. 


thing. 
The home should be the freest place on all the earth. 


The farmer boy or girl—the appointed task performed,— _ 


should enjoy choice of occupation, only so that each toil 


on to attain merit, whether it be in the study of law or. 


the cultivation of flowers. The farmer’s child is not 
only entitled to kindly criticism, but also to thorough 
appreciation at home. This is possible only where pa- 
rents continue to advance intellectually and morally 
from the cradle to the grave. A tutor may learn in the 
morning that which his pupil must know at noon, so the 
parent may walk before the child for many years. 
When the children are grown, but not yet gone, the 


home is ripest. Sons and daughters of diverse capacities : 


our Orthodox brethren in having only the public 
exercises in the open air,* while the nights are 
spent under roofs instead of in tents. The camp meeting 
is held in some secluded place, where it is necessary for 
most of those who attend to provide themselves with 
temporary shelter upon the spot; the grove meeting is 
held in the neighborhood of hotels and villages, so that 
the visitors can be accommodated with regular beds and 
tables, while their meetings are held in the open air, in 
direct converse with nature. Such gatherings have been 
held here at Baraboo, at Geneva Lake, and at Wyoming 
Valley ; and it may not be generally known that it was 
from Wisconsin the Grove Meeting was transferred to 
the East, where it has become a permanent institution of 
our denomination. Rey. Enoch Powell, of Monroe, who 
took an active part in the meeting at Geneva Lake in 
1875, was settled at Laconia, N. H., in 1878, and through 
his influence the Grove Meeting at Weir’s Landing was 
instituted, which is now annually held, every year more 
successfully, ranking with the biennial National Confer- 


ence at Saratoga, and the Ministerial Institute, this year 
at Princeton, Mass., in October, as the three great period- 
ical assemblages of our denomination. 
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churches. In the first place, the several Orthodox de- 
nominations are learning to co-operate instead of pull- 


ing apart. They have learned that Protestantism is weak 


The Executive Committee, in talking over places for. through its disunion, and have established a system of 


the future, have thought it desirable that this institution, | 
which had its birth in our Conference, should be made | 
a more regular feature of its life than has heretofore 
been the case. The great Grove Meeting at Weir’s is’ 
We wish | 
that at the present session a time and place should be 


held every year in the first week of August. 


fixed upon for our annual Grove Meeting; or, at least, 


that the matter be referred to a committee, with author-| 


ity to fix upon such time and place. 


I pass now to the more important subject of the object | 
and work of the Conference. As the word implies, the | 


primary object is that of conferring together; conferring 
upon questions of thought, belief and action. 


not individuals, but churches—organized 
bodies. Of these there are about a dozen, more or less 
completely organized, and our first work, after taking 


It should 
be noted here that the members of the Conference are | 


religious | 


combined action, the wisest and most efficient possible— 
retaining the complete independence of the several de- 
nominations, but uniting harmoniously as against the 
common enemies, Romanism and Liberalism. Now, we 
cannot do this; we have no one to unite with. The 
Universalists are nearly as few in number as ourselves, 
and both denominations appear to prefer to work by 
themselves rather than double their efficiency by com- 
bining. We have not yet learned that the true policy of 
the liberal denominations is to establish such a hearty 
co-operation between themselves as exists among the 
evangelical denominations. We act as rivals rather than 
as comrades. 


A second reason why the Unitarian denomination— 
or any small deriomination—feels the decay of the 
country town or the shifting of population more than 
others, is the obvious fact that all such changes must tell 


steps towards organizing and towards fixing upon a per- | directly against it. Take the case of our dozen Wis- 


manent time and place forthe annual Grove Meeting, 
should be to ascertain how real this membership is ; and 
the most pressing duty of the Conference, as an active 
organized body, should be to maintain the fellowship of 
these churches and assist in their work. Each church 
on our list has been called upon for a statement of its 
condition and prospects. In this we do not wish for any 
rose-colored statements. We know very well that most 
of these churches have only a very feeble life, if any ; 
but we wish to know exactly what sparks of life exist. 


[f there is any organized body, any property belonging 


to the church, any associated action of any sort—Sunday 


School, Sociables, Library, Club, occasional preaching— | 
that church is alive; and the lower its condition as re- 


ported this year, the more encouragement there will be 
for any improved condition of things next year. 
wish it to be put upon record just how each church 
stands, and what it is doing, or not doing, and next. year 


we will compare the record and make a note of pro-| 


gress. 

This fellowship and co-operation of churches ig the 
most important work of the Conference. We are a small 
and weak body, but in union is strength. To look the 
matter squarely in the face, we have only about a dozen 
churches nominally members of our Conference, and 
even Of these less than half are able to do the full work 
ofachurch. The others, if not dead, are nearly so. The 
problem then arises,—and it is the first practical problem 
in our denomination,—what shall be done in order that 
the weak and partial life of these feeble churches may 
be developed into full and vigorous activity ? 


This problem exists in other denominations as well as 
ours, although not inthe same degree. When I visit my 
old home in New England,I see a similar difficulty 
pressing upon the country towns in every department 


of activity. The country towns are decaying in many. 


parts. In comparatively few cases do they maintain a life 
as vigorous as that of the last generation. Now, the Uni- 


We. 


consin churches. Suppose a member of one of them 


leaves the town; ten toone he goes toa place where 


there is no Unitarian church. He sells his house or 


farm to a new-comer ; ten to one the new-comer comes 
from a place where there is no liberal church. In both 
ways the Orthodox churches grow at ourexpense. This 
alone would be sufficient to account for our slow growth. 
On the whole, we have done well, under these circum- 
stances, to have as many churches now as we had a gen- 
eration ago. Fora large part of this loss is permanent. 
A Unitarian family moves into a town where there are 
none but Orthodox churches. The parents keep their 
faith; but they are isolated in the community. The 
children are drawn into some Sunday School and 
grow up with Orthodox belief; and meantime there is 
nobody to take their place in the church they left. 


There is another reason why our small churches find 
it hard to maintain themselves, which grows out of the 
habits and tastes of the denomination itself. Ido not 


mention it either by way of praise or of blame, but 


simply as an element in the problem, which we must 
look squarely in the face, like the others. That is, that 
Unitarians as a class are’ not particularly good 
church-goers. They will not go twice a day; they will 
not goto hear a poor sermon; they will not go if it 
rains, or is dry, or cold, or hot. In our reaction from 
the excessive ecclesiasticism of the older churches, we 
have become indifferent to the good that organization 
and publie worship can do for us. 


Now the way this works is, that the small church, not 


being able to pay the services of a good preacher, and 


not being willing to listen to a poor one, and not feeling 
very keenly the necessity for having any preaching at 
all, gradually falls out of the practice and even the desire 
of having preaching; and the society dies. The West 
is dotted all over with “burnt districts”—places where, 
in a spirit of enthusiasm, churches have been organized, 
have gone on for awhile with flying colors, and then 


arian churches feel this decay far more than the other, have died out, because they could not afford the best, 
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and would not have anything butthe best. And the | 
policy of the denomination almost appears to have | 
favored this state of things. The church is organized | 
and then left to itself. Paul plants, but Apollos does not 
water, and there comes noincrease. What sensible man 
would plant an apple tree as we have been accustomed 
to plant churches? 
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munity so busy as ours, this work is very likely not to be 
done at all if there is no minister to do it. Nevertheless, 
that church has far less real lifein which the minister 
does everything, than that which wholly dispenses with 
a minister’s services. If the minister cannot have the 
active co-operation of his parishioners in all his work, 
his work is only half done; and it is very certain that 
his church has no genuine life. To tell the truth, this 
feeling which cahnot conceive of a church without, a 
minister is a survival from the middle ages, when the 
priest was the church; and it marks the strongest con- 
trast between the polity of the Roman church, in which 
the priest is still the church,and the Protestant churches, 
in which the minister is, as his name implies, only a 
helper. 

It is entirely possible for a church to exist and prosper 
and carry on all the legitimate work of a church without 
any minister; and such a church, it is our belief, comes 
nearer to the churches of apostolic times than that 
with more elaborate organization. George William Cur- 
tis has for several years conducted services in the Unita- 
rian church on Staten Island, and one member of uur 
own Conference, the church at Cooksville, has never had 
a settled minister, but has had all its work done by lay- 


Now, it ought to be the first work of our Conference to 
keep up the spirit of fellowship among its members; to 
make the small churches feel that they are not standing | 
alone, but are members of an organization; and in all 
ways possible to help keep life in the trees that have 
been planted. 

After all, itis not such that the Conference, or any 
other outside body, can help; the only genuine life is 
within, and no church can live which has not an inter- | 
nal vitality,a willingness to labor and to sacrifice for the 
cause of rational religion. But what can it do, and how | 
shall it live? This is the question that I wish briefly to 
discuss. 

Let us ask what we organize for. If it is to have our 
ears tickled with sensational preaching, we had better 
not organize at all. If it is to keep up ecclesiastical tra- 
dition and gratify sectarian pride, we had better not 

sah | ‘ie TS men. 
seated aa mee Skeet = ae tek Still, although a minister is not absolutely necessary 


with splendid architecture and fine music, we had better | he is by all means desirable. The headship of a church 


. : can be much better exercised by a person trained to it 
not organize. We have no right to organize unless we 


‘than by any one or more untrained laymen. But ifa 
have a work to do for mankind. The other denomina-.| iiiniae : ) 
church cannot afford to pay for the entire time of such a 


tions are laboring in their way to make the world better |... , sa 
‘| minister as it needs,—and the native ability, trained 


We do not unite with them, partly because we do not. 

' , scholarship and eloquence, which we all want, are an 

like their methods, mainly because they have a doctrinal] , = , 
expensive luxury,—why may it not be satisfied with 


test which shuts us out. But to organize for any other | eee 
; partofhis time? Two neighboring churches could share 
purpose than to make society better, is a waste of energy. tay 
. -_| the labors of a minister; or, if they cannot afford even 
We believe that what society most needs at the present oF Es 
tag this, the minister can visita church once a month, or 
day is what we have to offer—a religion wholly dispens- | Peay 
; ; a -- -, | even once a quarter. This isa common practice with 
ing with dogmatic tests, and making integrity of life its | the Catholic » the Mathodiet aa ebay 
sole aim. We believe, further, that there is a large and | pA pckadaeanabscatrrpear ts hei ert hm 


increasing class in the community that the Orthodox inations; but our societies have seldom been willing to 
: adopt it. They want a mini 3 selves 

churches never can reach, but that we can reach. These | adop ae inister to themselves or none 

are our reasons for organizing at all. Still, we have cases to illustrate it in our own 


. ; — | number. Mr. Wright has for three years visited the 
In this work what is the function of the minister, and Wyoming church once a fortnight, and for the last year 
what is the necessity for him as the head of the organ- 


Eotten® i Mr. Simmons has preached at Kenosha once a month. 
ization? First, to lead the devotion and thought of the |] jaye no doubt that every one of our dozen churches 


_ society by his Sunday sermons and other utterances. would be able to pay for the services of a minister if it 


Next, to help to lay out and direct the practical work of| yore willing to share that with one or two other 
the society, a thing for which his special training and churches __ 
his leisure especially at him. Every body else in the| ‘The difficulty is in having this method carried out 
society is busy with his daily work, and can make the | systematically and regularly ; and here is where it seems 
work of the society only secondary. The minister has | to me that the best work of the Conference could be 
this for his daily work. His is the one profession in so- | done. If each church that wishes to keep alive, but 
ciety which is devoted exclusively to the welfare of| cannot afford to settle a minister, would find for itself 
ar ; i ie it a —_e a Aa pond how much money it can raise for this purpose, the Con- 
’ prea s ference might undertake to provide the desired services 


scientious men, especially trained for work of this sort. | once, twice or three times a month, or even not so often, — 


It will be seen that I do not under-value the relation | if it were only once a quarter or oncea year. And forthe 
in which the minister stands to his society; but at the | material, I do not see how a young man just out of the 
same time that his work can be done by members of the | theological school could better employ a year or two 
society, if there are members who are able and willing |than in.this ministry. I speak with diffidence, as not 
to do it. In theory the minister is not indispensable, |of the profession; yet, having had wide acquaintance 
practically he is indispensable ; for in an age and a com-| with members of the profession, I feel very sure that two 
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or three years of this kind of work would be no less val- 


uable as preparation for a permanent settlement than 
the years spent in a theological school. 
When I speak of periodical visits of a minister, under- 


| most communities the only machinery for the organized 


exercise of charity. In the large cities the principle of 
associated charities is superseding that of individual 
church charities; yet even when this is done there will 


stand that I do not mean occasional visits. The essence 
of the thing is its regularity and fixedness. The minis- 
ter should have the first Sunday of the month definitely 
assigned to this place, the second to this place, and so on; 
and should never vary from the order except for urgent 
reasons. And understand, further, that Ido not propose 
periodical preaching and partial services of a minister 
except as a necessity. Of course, if a church can settle a 
minister to itself, this is best; and we all ought to look 
forward to this, and work uptoit. But I am speaking 
of churches which certainly cannot do this, and which 
at present are getting along without any stated preach- 
ing. Thechurch can live, no doubt, with lay services, 
or Sunday school, or social organization alone,—main- 
tain, that is, a partial and provisional life. But it is only 
partial and provisional; with no minister at all the 
church feels itself incomplete. and unsettled, and is in 
great danger of becoming discouraged and tired, and let- 
ting even this partial work slip. For most of our 
churches the only alternative is between some such plan 
as this and dying by slow degrees. 


Take the case, then, of one of our small churches which, 
by this plan or some similar one, has secured periodical 
preaching once or twice a month, or even not so often; it 


ought to be able to supply the intervening Sundays by 


lay services, conducted by its own members. And if 
there is something lost by this, on the other hand there 
is something gained. It is really a great privilege to be 
able in this way to listen by proxy to the sermons of the 
great preachers of our own and other forms of faith. The 
lay Sundays can be made as profitable in their way as 
the Sundays when the ministercomes. A church might, 
as I have said, rely entirely upon this and still have a 
genuine life; but a printed book, however superior in- 
trinsically, can never take the place of the spoken word 
of a live man. 
is to lead the thought of his congregation, and this he 
can do only by his own study and thought. I would 
therefore have the periodical visit of a preacher, if only 
once a quarter. | 


The minister, upon his periodical visits, should not. 


come merely to preach, but the week should belong with 


the Sunday, and in these days that he spends with the 


society the rest of the minister’s organizing work, and 
his personal intercourse with his parishioners, in which 
much of his best work consists, may be done. 


For the rest the society must depend upon itself; and 
so it must in every case if it has any life of itsown. It 
must in every case co-operate in all the work of its min- 


ister, and when it has no minister must lead in this 


work. Let us consider what are the various fields of 
labor in which this should consist. 


The field of action of a church may be, in general, 


summed up under four heads—Devotion, Education, 
Charity and Social Life. Of each of these I will say a 
few words, although not in this order. 


First, of Charity. At present the church furnishes in 


ity. The personal and sympathetic element in this,—the 
principle of the “‘ Lend a Hand” clubs, developed by 


ried field. The first aspect is that of the Sunday school ; 


|community in which it is found. The Janesville “ Mu- 


_work its sole aim. Games and dancing should be strict- 


One principal part of a minister’s work 


church. 


always be something for the church to do, as well as 
room for the exercise of a large and active personal char- 


Edward E. Hale,—is one that can never be dispensed 
with. “The poor ye have always with you.” This is to 
form the subject of a separate paper to-morrow, I will 
therefore pass it over for the present. 


Under the head of Education we have a broad and yva- 


but this, too, is this afternoon to form the subject of a 
separate paper. Under the head of Education comes the 
“Unity Club”—a general designation for the young 
people’s associations which have of late years been or- 
ganized in connection with many of our liberal societies 
of the West. These vary in name, object and scope, but 
all have the same general aim,—to unite the young peo- 
ple of the society in an organization for intellectual cul- 
ture. The Janesville and Madison clubs may be taken 
as types of two contrasting forms, each suited to the 


tual Improvement Club” is a working society ; it lays out 
a large amount of solid intellectual labor, and accom- 
plishes it. The Madison “Contemporary Club,” on the 
other hand, undertakes no regular study, but aims to 
keep abreast of the thought and progress of the age in 
various departments, and makes conversation an especial 
element. It seems to me that every liberal society, 
whether it has regular preaching or not, and in what- 
ever proportion, should have its “Unity Club.” And 
whatever the proportion of downright study, and of in- 
direct culture, its only safety is in making intellectual 


ly prohibited in its regular meetings; if they once get a 
foothold they will crowd out everything else. And the 
much neglected accomplishment of conversation may 
well form a leading object with ail. 


There is no objection, however, to having purely so- 
cial meetings of the Club, and I think that in most such 
associations there is a social department which meets 
independently, although in co-operation with the regu- 
lar meetings. Whether this is done or not, I have no 
doubt that one of the most important functions of the 
church of the present day is to have an eye to the recre- 
ation of its young people. The question of amusements 
is too large and important for me to discuss in the tinie 
that I have at my disposa!. I will only say a few words 
as to their relation to the question before us, the work 
of the church. 


It is only the Puritans, and the churches which have 
taken their tone from Puritanism, that have absolutely 
frowned upon amusements; and such a policy has been 
long abandoned, even by the strictest churches. In © 
most, however, I think it may be said that amusements 
still are winked at rather than encouraged, and that they 
are regarded rather as at one side of the real work of the 
Particularly there are three forms of recrea- 
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tion,—the theatre, cards and dancing,—that are still in a 
greater or less degree under the ban. 

Now we hold that amusements should distinctly form 
the object of church care and solicitude. One of the 
most mischievous features of our modern American s0- 
cial life is that the young people go off by themselves 
for their social entertainments, and that these entertain- 
ments are very apt to cultivate rudeness and ill-man- | 
ners rather than genuine politeness. The best prevent- 
ive of this is the European custom of having all ages 
meet together in social intercourse, and I do not know 
any better way of fostering this custom than that of 
church sociables—gatherings at which persons of all 
tastes and ages may find something to enjoy, and the. 
quadrille, the card table or the private theatricals may 
have their place by the side of the piano and the port- 
folio of engravings. 

It may not be out of place to say here that people of 
our way of thinking, in their reaction from the puri- 
tanic extreme are in some danger of falling into the op- 
posite fault. The strong opposition to theatres, cards 
and dancing, that I have spoken of, could never have 
existed if there had not been special dangers and ex- 
cesses in connection with them. When we say we favor 
dancing, we do not wish it to be understood that we favor 
all kinds and styles of dancing; when we admit cards, 
we do not wish to cultivate that poverty of social and 
intellectual culture which makes young people incapable 
of spending a few hours together without a pack of cards; 
when we contended that the drama was a legitimate and 
elevating branch of art, we did not bargain that our 
country towns should be polluted by the visits of gangs 
of loose performers of sensual exhibitions. The reason 
why the church should take in hand the amusements of 
its young people is in order that these amusements may | 
be rational and elevating,—a part of their education. 

I have now passed in review most of the forms of ac- 
tion which occur to me. Some churches have libraries’ 
as auxiliary to their work; and in all our churches a 
choice collection of books and periodicals of a denomi- 
national character would be of service. One other sub- 


ject remains, that of the special work of women in con- | 
nection with the church. ‘This subject is to be taken up. 
at the present session by a lady who has given to it 


‘especial thought and attention. I will, therefore, leave | 


it for her. 


WOMEN’S WORK. | 


| 
Extracts from a paper read by Mrs. F. B. Cook before the Wiscon- | 
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Two years ago there was paid into the treasury of the 
Western Conference, through this source, $517.00. Last. 
year, notwithstanding much faithful work, the reports 
show a considerable decrease, $300.00 being the financial | 
result of the year’s work. This year we have determined | 
to raise the standard to its old height. It.remains with 
the women of the West to decide whether we come in 


at the next annual meeting with colors flying or at half) 


mast. Mrs. Hilton, our treasurer, is not to bear all this 
burden of responsibility, nor can any one of the direc- | 
tors assume all the labor required in her State. It would 


call for an amount of travel and consequent expense | 
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that the Women’s Conference is not as yet prepared to 
carry. We must unite forces, and with unity of strength 
and purpose bring about the desired result. We have 
to raise $500.00, and this is not to be easily done, because 
there are very many people who have yet to learn the 
soy of working and giving, and it means both. Emerson 
says, ““ Men talk as if victory were something fortunate. 
Work is victory. Wherever work is done, victory is ob- 
tained. There is no chance and no blank.” * * * 
Of the 3300.00 raised last year, Wisconsin contributed 


$60.00. With only four organized societies in the State, 


two of them pastorless, we may say to her, Well done, 
good and faithful servant!” but let it not be said with a 
sense of complacency that folds its hands over finished 
work, but with a vigor that will push on to renewed 
effort. ‘“ Leave what you’ve done for what you have to 
do.” Indeed, I think the very fact that we have but few 
societies should make us the more ready to work for the 
general cause. Let us, with poor old Agatha, “take it 
much to heart that other people are worse off than we.”’ 
It is very good for strength to know that some one needs 
us to be strong. In planning for the future this fact 
should be kept prominently in mind, money is repre- 
sentative; while the prime object of this movement is 
not the raising of so many dollars and cents, the dollars 
and cents are unquestionably important factors. If, as 
Shakespeare says, “‘Where money goes before, all ways 
lie open,” then every one who enjoys the privileges of 
free thought should help to open the highways that will 


give it freer passage. . * * + 


As an earnest of what women can do, because of what 
women have done, hear the report of the Presbyterian 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies, for ten years 
ending May, 1880: For the year ending May 1, 1871, 
their receipts were $7,327.72; 1872, $27,964.68. The re- 


-ceipts increased regularly and rapidly till 1875, when 


they amounted to $96,249.47. The next year, 1876, they 
were $114,993.11, and so on till May, 1880, they were 
$176,096.88, making a total in the ten years of $962,517.28. 
This is work of the Presbyterian women alone. Now, 
if these women can afford to pay so liberally for the ad- 
vancement of their little narrow creed, what ought we 
to do, with a grand faith that embraces humanity?* * 
There are women here who know what these statistics 
mean. They know that they mean miles of weary tramp- 


ing over hot and dusty pavements to find women who 


will “think about it.” They mean putting your heart 
on paper that, after a careless scrutiny, finds its way to 
the waste-basket. And they know, too, that they mean 
a success vastly higher than figures can indicate. They 
mean a broadening of all the channels of life, an en- 
larged sympathy and fellowship, and a consecration that 
brings with it a sense of something that the world can 
neither give nor take away. 
“The world waits for work.” 


“We'll keep our aims sublime, our eyes erect, 
Although our woman-hands should shake and fail ; 
And if we fail?’’ 

* * * a a a a * 


acl “Measure not the work 


Until the day’s out and the labor done; 

Then bring your gauges. Ifthe day’s work's scant, 
Why, call it scant; affect no compromise. 

And, in that we have nobly striven at least, 

Deal with us nobly, women though we be, 

And honor us with truth if not with praise.” 


h 
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THE WISCONSIN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, | 


HELD AT BARABOO, AUG. 31 TO SEPT. 2. 


Wisconsin has just held its annual Conference, of which | 
some of Unity readers, who were not privileged to attend, 
may be glad to hear. Baraboo is noted for the beauty | 
of its surroundings and the generous hospitality of its 
people. Though we missed many familiar faces, there | 
was such a happy blending of elements that the result 


was most harmonious. The printed programme was— 


carried out tothe letter. Dr. Kerr, of Rockford, preached 
the opening sermon Wednesday evening, from the text, 
“Man cannot live by bread alone,” in which he paid an 
earnest tribute to the memory of the Jate Dean Stanley. 

The devotional meeting on Thursday morning was led 


spirit of prayer that will keep not our childishness but 
our childlikeness. The regular business of the Confer- 
ence was then taken up. President Allen in the chair. 
[Informal reports were received from the different so- 


cieties and liberal localities, through ministers and dele- | 
an excursion to Devil’s wake, which took place Friday. 


gates present. 


The Conference was especially interested in the mis-| 


ee - =- ee ee eee —_— 


The isikiae ¢ characteristic of this little Baraboo Con- 


ference was its quiet earnestness, perhaps owing to its 


being so nearly touched by the shadow of a great loss. 


| Mr. Jones spoke very tenderly of the death of dear Mr. 


Herbert. Heseemed doubly bereaved, for he was bound 


to him not only by the ties which bound us all to Mr. 


Herbert, but also by the warm ties of nationality. The 
following resolutions, offered by Mr. Jones, were adopted 
_by a standing vote: 


Resolved, That we have heard with profound regret of the death 
of our beloved brother, R. L. Herbert, whose presence has been such 
a joy and inspiration to this Conference in times past. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Conference be requested to con- 
vey to the bereaved family our heartfelt sympathy with them in the 
loss of a heart so tender,and to assure them that we rejoice with 


them in the inheritance of a memory of one whose purity and zeal 
should be to us a continual encouragement. 


by Rev. Wm. C. Wright, of Madison. He urged that 
Brooke Herford, from the text, “Iam not able to bear 


The evening service consisted of a sermon by Rev. 


all this people alone,” in which he argued that, in spite 
of all discouragement, we should have the grace to keep 


right on doing. 


One of the distinctive features of the Conference was 


Although the day was not wholly given to recreation, it 


sionary work done by Rev. Wm. C. Wright, at Wy- | _ possessed enough of that element to bring with it a sense 
oming, Lone Rock and other points; and subsequently | of restfulness; and though we were somewhat on “ pleas- 


> a resolution was passed heartily commending the work Ure bent,” there was manifest an earnest mind. A 


to the officers of the American Unitarian Association. | meeting of the Executive Committee was held here; it 
Prof. Allen then read an admirable practical paper on | was the outcome of a resolution offered by Mr. Jain 


“The Work of the Conference.” 


the day before, to the effect that the Executive Commit- 


[We print this paper in full in another column, as a/| te of the Conference be requested to take measures for 
valuable contribution to the practical problem of West: | the fixing of a permanent time and place for an annual 
ern Unitarianism, all the more valuable because written | grove meeting in Wisconsin. After a full and free dis- 


from the standpoint of a layman.—Ebiror. | 
The exercises of the morning were closed with the 
reading of a paper on “ Women’s Work,” by Mrs. F. B. 


Cook. Mrs. Jones spoke briefly on the same subject in | 


the afternoon, after which Mr. Jones opened a spirited : 20th of July, 1882. 


discussion of the Sunday School question. Recognizing 
grave dangers from the present system of Sunday School 
work, he still believed heartily in the possibility of a 
Sunday School that will not be a place of entertainment, 
but a place for earnest work. Mr. Herford spoke earn- 
estly on the subject. He was so keenly alive to the.de- 
ficiency of Sunday School work, that he felt sometimes 
that the Sunday School worked more harm than good, 
yet he concluded that the best thing to do was to keep 
“ pegging away.” Dr. Kerr being called upon, said that 
upon the prairies certain buffalo runs lead to steep prec- 
ipices. These runs are always avoided by the old buf- 
faloes, and are only followed by the young ones who 
don’t know the danger. He was getting to the age when 


he avoided such runs in a discussion like the present. 
He gave a most admirable plan of work upon which he 


is “pegging away” in his own school. Among the im- 
portant questions that came up in the discussion were 
the alarming increase of juvenile literature, the perni- 
cious increase of Sunday School libraries, and what to do 
with our boys and girls at the critical period between 
fourteen and nineteen. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations resulted 
in the re-election of last year’s officers. 


cussion of the pros and cons, not leaving out the partial- 
ity of the American mosquito for English blood, the 
place was fixed (subject to certain conditions) at McBride’s 


Point, on Fourth Lake, near Madison, the time about the 


A picnic dinner, provided by the ladies of Baraboo, 
was followed by a report of the practical work of the 
Wisconsin Humane Society, by its President, Rev. G. E. 


Gordon, of Milwaukee. This subject is Mr. Gordon’s 
pet; but with “the cliffs” in full view, and a knowledge 


of the fact that several pairs of feet were aching to climb, 
the report was short, sharp and clear, he being much too 
humane a gentleman to ride even a hobby too hard. 
Mr. Gordon’s address was followed by a profitable dis- 
cussion, at the close of which Mr. Jones offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which, he hoped, would not be passed 


simply to become a dead letter on the books, but that 
the Secretary would take some action to put it into prac- 
tical working: 


Resolved, That this Conference has heard with pleasure the report 
of G. E. Gordon, President of the Wisconsin Humane Society, con- 
cerning the work done by that Society, and that we earnestly urge 
the importance of the work upon the Sunday School workers in con- 
nection with this Conference. 

The remaining two hours were given to enjoyment, 
which each one sought in his own fashion, the excur- 
sion train returning to Barabooat 5 o’cloek. At8o’clock 
in the evening Mr. Gordon preached the closing sermon, 
from the text, “ Leaving the things that are behind and 
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pressing on to those that are forward.” The progress of 
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| 
the church has been along a well defined path, and | for us to believe with him, that to increase the number 
though we are sometimes tempted to stop at the popular | of intelligent and conscientious colored ministers is now 


stations occupied by Swing, Thomas and others, who are 
following the paths we have already gone over, we should 
take “no backward steps.” Then came the final good- 
byes, and another Baraboo Conference is in the past, and 
we have gained another glad memory. 

Ass’? SECRETARY. 
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‘Motes from Dis Field. 


Leipzic.—The American consulate at this place is held 
at the present time by. the Rev. Laird Collier, former 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church at Chicago. 

CoMFORTING.—It is refreshing to know that a good 
heart may go with a poor hand—(writing). It is said 
that Dr. Geo. G. Ellis. of Boston, is the only American 
that could read the writing of Dean Stanley. 


— 
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tomE.—The attempt to move the remains of Pius IX. 
to their permanent resting place was interrupted bya 
mob. Even the Catholic church feels the growing dis- 
content among those who, in centuries past, have been 
content with civil and religious slavery. 


CoFFINS WITH Sprrits.—In 1659 Tristam Coffin, with 
eight others, became the possessors of Nantucket Island. 
A few days ago a reunion of the Coffin family was held 
upon the island, and the Commonwealth says that “there 
were never so many people in town before.” It is esti- 
mated that his descendents now number 100,000. 


RETURNING Goop FoR Eviit.—William Key is the name 
of the colored man of whom the Commonwealth epeaks 
as having amassed a fortune since bis emancipation, and 
out of it has carefully provided for his old penniless 
master and mistress, and has given their son a college 
education. In old times devotees were wont to go on 
pilgrimages that they might kiss the feet of those who 
did deeds less dutiful than this. 


SuMMER-RELIGION IN Eoypt.—Brother Douthit has been 


busy holding basket-meetings tnrough Shelby county 


during July and August. We fear that he partook more 


of the meetings than of the baskets. Roast chicken 


may be more conducive to piety than polemical] discus- 
sions concerning immersions, particularly to persons who 
have such a constitutional tendency to leanness as our 
brother Douthit. Don’t neglect the basket-end of your 
meetings, brother. 

THEOLOGY Survives.—A lady has recently presented 
Princeton Theological Seminary with $1,000, and yet the 
doors of this seminary are rigidly closed against the 
entrance of lady students. 
is still interested in the great problems which a theolog- 
ical seminary naturally stands for; but the time is not 


the noblest work open to the American philanthropist. 
The truthfulness of this statement would not be im- 
paired by the omission of the word “ colored.” 


CuicaGco Cuurcurs.—Brothers Herford and Galvin be- 
gan their work the first Sunday in September. Unity 
Church welcomed Mr. Miln on the second Sunday. Large 
audiences gathered on the 4th inst. at Music Hall and at 
Hooley’s to listen to Prof. Swing discoursing on “ Sympa- 
thy,” and Dr. Thomas discussing the difference between 
the “Practical and Theoretical in Religion.” Perhaps 
that the difficulty of combining the two is about to be 
exemplified in the pending heresy trial, which must give 
zest to the writing and alertness to the listening of the 
doctor’s sermons for some time. 


A FRIEND OF THE Gypsies.—In the recent death of 
George Borrow, the Gypsies have lost their great inter- 
preter and literary friend. He was a self-appointed am- 
bassador of the Gypsy kingdom,—the Gentile world. 
Perhaps they opened their hearts to him, and allowed 
him to see deeper into the secrets of their life than to 
any other man outside their mvstic fraternity, because 
he was more successful than any other in discovering 
that even Gypsies’ hearts are human, and that even 
Gypsies’ souls were strung upon that golden thread of 
kinship which makes humanity one. 


AMERICAN TRAINING FOR AMERICAN Pupiis. — Clara 
Louise Kellogg, according to the Commonwealth, warns 
young women against seeking a musical education abroad 
until they have exhausted the resources of the “good 
masters”’ that are found on this side of the waters; and 
not even then, unless they can enjoy “the protection of 
watchful friends and an independent income.” In this 
connection the following patriotic clause in the will of 
the large-hearted Gov. Bagley is apropos: “I commit 
the education of my children to my wife, providing that 
they, one and all, be educated in this country, and not 
abroad, as it is my sincere desire that they may grow up 
to be true Americans, and lovers of their native land 
and her institutions.” 

A Hint ror Next Year.—The Signal suggests that the 
hotels at our Western watering places and summer re- 
sorts follow the example of those in the White Mount- 


ains, in employing college students and teachers from 


the country schools as waiters, thus enabling them to 
spend their vacations in such a way as to bring profit to 
themselves and increased pleasure to the guests. Had 


this been the custom years ago, the young college profes- 


We believe that the world. 
man! 


far distant when the world will discover that women can | 


help to expound these problems as well as contribute 
towards the maintenance of the. institution. 


Tur Growinc Necro.— Walter H. Page gives an inter-| 
esting study of the progress of the negro in the South) 


for the last fifteen years, in the Independent of the Ist 
inst. After telling us of the great strides which the 


: 


; 


sor would not have been humiliated by the stable boy’s 
crying out, “ Father, father, come here; here is a Dutch- 
'” when he applied for accommodations to his 
horse, as follows: “ Extricate the quadruped from the 
vehicle ; stabulate and donate him with a sufficient sup- 
ply of nutritious aliment, and when the aurora of morn 
dawns upon the horizon I will reward thee with a pecun- 
lary recompense.” 

PatinE Hauu.—A correspondent of the /ndex went to 
hear Mr. Chainey in his “infidel pulpit” during vaca- 
tion, and concludes that his “success is largely due to 


eolored ministry has taken towards education, it is easy | the fact that his speaking is so directly upon the level of 


| 


those he addresses. 
discourse and the manner in which it was received 


It was very evident, both from the 


when we heard him, that his hearers were not those 
who are accustomed to discriminating habits of thought 
or a judicial way of looking at things,” and that “ with | 
allthe merits of Mr. Chainey’s sermon, there was alto-_ 
gether too much denunciation in it. There was too little | 
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recognition of what society, with all the fallacies of the ‘THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


creeds and the churches, still owes, in every community, | 
to their adherents for a very preponderating amount of | 
support to its institutions of enlightenment, of human- 
ity and charity.” | 
Tue “Overcomers.”—This is the name given a new 
sect, which is springing out of Chicago soil, and is at | 
present represented by two societies only, one at Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., and the other, the parent society, that meets 
in a little chapel at Lake View, just north of our city 
limits. This chapel is built on the grounds of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. G. Spafford, who stand related to this movement 
as prophet and prophetess. They take extreme biblical 
grounds, with special liking for the book of Revelations, 
deriving their name from the seventh verse of the second 
chapter of this book. Their belief seems to be a sort of 
humanized orthodoxy, substituting a fiery restoration 
for the old-fashioned fiery damnation. Every detail of 
their lives is directed for them, as they believe, by special 
revelations from the Lord. The man asks what and 
when shall be his dinner; the woman seeks advice in the 
selection of the material for her bonnet, and the Lord 
gives prompt and clear answer. It has been our privi- 
lege to find home shelter for some months under the 
same roof with a family of this faith, and the gentleness 
and withal the cheerful serenity of their lives quite dis- 
arms the critical faculty in us, and instead of comment- 
ing upon !ts superstition, we prefer to remind our readers 
that there is a sustaining power in conviction, a redeem- 
ing grace in consecration, however poorly the small lines 


nite reality. 

CoNFERENCES.— Wisconsin opened the campaign with 
its summer-autumn conference, at Baraboo, September 
Ist and 2d. The Illinois fraternity reserves Oct. 11-13 
for its meeting. Iowa, Oct. 25-27, at Mt. Pleasant, and 
Kansas, Nov. 1-3, at Lawrence. 


displayed a helpful spirit, looking towards the building 
up of manhood more than the tearing down of institu- 
tions. Rev. C. G. Howland, Miss Sarah A. Brown, Mrs. 
Anna L. Diggs, of Lawrence, and Mr. and Mrs. Judge 
Krekel, of Kansas City, took part in the services. The 


' : languages. 
of human thought may represent the great lines of infi- ‘all critical knowledge of Holy Scripture in the Latin 


churches was drawn for ten centuries.” His translation 


: 3 We understand that the | qs tholics in their church-services all over the world, and 
meeting of the Kansas Liberal League, held at Ottawa, | 


BY N. P. GILMAN, 


Lesson II, 


THe Earty TRANSLATIONS. 


When the New Testament writings were first sent out 
into the world, the fact that they were all in Greek was 
no hindrance to their being generally understood by 
those able to own manuscripts. Greek was a language 
read by the educated in all the countries of the vast 
Roman empire, besides being spoken by many people in 
Asia. But when the Gospel came to be preached in 
countries far from Palestine, to those of every rank and 
condition, the Christians who were unacquainted with 
any language but their own wanted, of course, to read 
about Jesus in their own tongue, and the apostles who 
preached to them had to speak to them in the language 
of the country. So, very soon, there began to be trans- 
lations out of the original Greek of the New Testament 
into the languages of Syria and Egypt, for instance ; and 
some of these old “ versions,” as they are called, are 
very valuable to us to-day, because they must have been 
made from manuscripts older than any we now have. 
But the most interesting of all is the one made into Latin 
by the great scholar St. Jerome. He was by far the most 
learned man of his time (A. D. 329 to 420,) in all matters 
pertaining to the Bible, for hespent forty years of his life 
in studying the Old and New Testaments in the original 
He was “ the rich source from whem almost 


followed somewhat the first Latin version, made long be- 
fore him, called the Italic, i. e.,the version made for 
Italy ; his own was afterwards named the VuLGATE (“com- 
mon”) version. This is the Bible used by the Roman 


it was the foundation of nearly all the earlier transla- 
tions into the vernacular (spoken) languages of Europe. 


Thus Jerome is a very famous name, to be honored by 


editor of this paper has large sympathy with this Kansas 


organization, and it would have been a pleasure for us to 
have greeted many @f the friends that we made last 
year at their meeting; but we cannot desist from pro- 
testing, even at this late hour, against the bad policy and 


Protestants as well as by Catholics for his heroic labors 
in making the Bible known tothe common people. But 
we Americans are descended by blood and race from the 
peoples who used to live in Germany centuries ago, and 
were quite barbarous. Now, the oldest language of any 


of these nations that we know anything about is the 


poorer morals of including our name in the list of speak- 


ers “who have promised their attendance,” in the face 
of a prompt assurance, on our part, that we could not be 
there. Posters and programmes necessarily tell many 


falsehoods, but officers should try to make them as | jot translate these, because they contained so many ac- 


counts of wars and battles, and he knew his people were 
{altogether too fond of fighting already. They had the 


truthful as possible. Please don’t do it again. 
pointment is an engagement with the public, which we 
hold sacred, and do not wish them made lightly. 


An ap-| 


Gothic, which was spoken in the fourth century by the 
warlike tribes about the mouth of the river Danube. 
One of their bishops, named Ulfilas, translated the whole 
Bible into Gothic, about 360 A. D., except the books of 


Kings in the Old Testament. He thought he had better 
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+ utmost respect and love for their bishop, however, be- : language.” When books were printed and could go all 
| Loe cause of his wisdom, his learning and his benevolence, | over the land, the people heard and read them very 
; eS and it was a proverb with them, “ Whatever is done by | often, and the Bible had a vast effect upon their choice 
‘ Ulfilas is well done.” Perhaps the best thing of all his | of words in every-day life. So it was in England later, 
ay doing was this Gothic translation ; a part only of the New | as we shall see. 
4 * . 4 Testament is left, but it is very precious to Germans | - . : 
ie and Englishmen, because it is the oldest book we have | 
belonging to the old language from which German and | Sorrespondence. 


English have come down. There is a beautiful manu- | . 
script of it called the Silver Codex, written in letters of a _ Eprror or Unrry: Are the sententious notes on the 
silvery hue with a few of gold, in the library at Upsala, | first page of your paper meant to be true, or to be only 
f in Sweden. Our ancestors, who came over from Ger- tests of the intelligence of your readers? In either case 
’ many into England in the fifth century, are called I should like to make a comment upon a couple in your 
. Anglo-Saxons, and they belonged to the same great fam- | last number, which seem to me hardly entitled to be 
ily of races as the Goths. The New Testament was | considered half truths. The first*is, “ Progress is a pro- 
translated into their tongue, by different persons, in the | cess of demolishing hindrances. It is a ge:ting rid of 
ae Sth, 9th and 10th centuries; the good King Alfred the incumbrances.” Destruction is certainly incident to 
| Great being especially glad to have this work done. The | progress. The way must be cleared of hindrances before 
| most famous of these translators into Anglo-Saxon, which | it can take place. 6 
-' 4 is really the oldest form of English, was Baeda,a won-| But this work is not progress. It may even take place 
a derful scholar, born in 673 A. D., who possessed all the | without that, and has often to the temporary detriment, 
"4 learning of his time, and wrote ona multitude of sub- | at least, of many persons. Take as an illustration the 
| . jects. His pupil, Cuthbert, wrote an account of his| beliefin an infallible Bible. The destruction of this be- 
a master’s last days, which, as Mr. Brooke tells us in his lief is the removal of a hindrance to progress, but it is 
e admirable Primer of English literature, is “the first- ‘not the thing itself. Progress here would be the appre- 
ey a record of English prose-writing.” Baeda was now very ‘ciation of the authority of the soul, so that the reverence 
: old, and getting to the end of his translation of John’s | and faith that had been bestowed upon the bible would 
, Gospel. ‘“ When the last day came, the dying man called | be given to the yea and amen, not as infallible but as its 
a his scholars to him, that he might dictate more of his | highest authority. And you will agree with me that the 
os translation. ‘There is still a chapter wanting,’ said the | destruction of the hindrance without the progress is not 
19 scribe, ‘and it is hard for thee to question thyself longer.’ | a good, and would degrade more than it would ennoble, 
; ‘It is easily done,’ said Baeda, ‘take thy pen and write | and that a superstitious reverence of the Divine is better 
Ag quickly.’ Through the day they wrote, and when even- | than no reverence for Divine authority. The second is, 
ing fell, ‘There is yet one sentence unwritten, dear | “A little more of Judaism and a little less of Christianity 
" 3 master,’ said the youth. ‘ Write it quickly,’ said the | might have made the past history of Spain less repulsive.” 
| master. ‘It is finished now.’ ‘Thou sayest truth,’ was | Of course the meaning is that more of the better and 
the reply, ‘all is finished now.’ He sang the Glory to| spiritual elements of Judaism, and less of the bigotry 
God, and died. It isto this scene that English prose | and cruelty of the Christian church, would have made 
looks back as its sacred source.” The three Anglo-Saxon the history of Spain more agreeable. But I protest 
versions now in existence have little beyond the Gospels | against such a statement as fostering contempt for the 
(Baeda’s is unfortunately lost). They were made in the | Christian religion as a whole, and as judging it as Voltaire 
tenth century, and were not translated from the Greek | did and as Ingersoll does, not only by its own errors and 
but from Jerome’s Vulgate, with some help from the old | evils, but by those of Judaism as well. In this age, when 
Italic translation. Here is the eighth verse of the fifth | 80 many arms are raised to destroy, it seems to me that 
chapter of Matthew, as a brief specimen: “ Eadige synd | those who see that destruction is not progress, and that 
tha claenheorton, fortham the hi God geseoth.” the errors and evils of the Christian church in the past 
Mr. Brooke’s words tell us how important in the his- | are not Christianity, should lift up theirs to build. 
? af tory of the great books of the world, and the writing of | Yours very truly, A. M. HASKELL. 
a books, the translation of the Bible has been. Whenthe| West Roxbury, Aug. 12, 1881. 
barbarous nations of Europe, like the Anglo-Saxons, were meme 
i} 3 converted to Christianity, they soon wanted to have the | The Deanery of Westminster, made vacant by the 
A Scriptures read to them in their own language; anid when | death of Dean Stanley, is considered to be the most de- 
[the Bible was thus translated it became the most com-| rable poation jn the gi of the Church of England, and 
S mon of all books, because so many thousands of people bishopric, rather than resign his office. The Deanery of 
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were anxious to know about the Bible-history, who were Durham is richer by $5,000 a year, but in prestige falls 


not interested in any other books at all. This was very | far belowthatof Westminster. The candidate is selected 


much more the case after the invention of printing. Bo (ueen, or, rather, recommended, which is equiv- 


ag Martin Luther, the chief hero of the Protestant Refor- mm 
iM mation, spent a great part of his time for ten years 
a (1522-32) in making the German translation, which he was laid up a few weeks ago, he spent the time in 

| helped him so greatly to make Germany Protestant, and | comparing the revised New Testameut with the original 
which is called ‘“ the foundation of the modern German | Greek. 
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Mr. Gladstone has odd ideas of “ absolute rest.”” When 
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The Shady Table. 


All Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co.,40 Madison street, 
Chicago. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


J. R. Osgood & Co. are soon to publish a complete edi- 
tion of Walt Whitman’s writings, in one volume. 
Geo. H. Ellis is fast taking prominent rank among the 
publishers. This fall he is to bring out Lece Spiritus, an 
anonymous plea for the spirituality of Christ; The Way 
of Life, by Geo. S. Merrian; Study of the Pentateuch, by 
R. P. Stebbins, besides the new edition of some other 
important works.——A glance at the holiday announce- 
ments, which begin already to reach us from the pub- 
lishers, fills us with apprehension for the coming home 
and the growing men and women. What with so many 
fearfully interesting juveniles, and so much costly bind- 
ing and stylish presentation volumes, when are the boys 
and girls to find any time for solid reading, and where 
is the money to come from to obtain the plain but 
honest library, where the immortals gather to sanctify 
the fireside?——-The Horse in Motion is the suggestive 
title of a book which the Osgood house promise for 
December. It is to contain a series of instantaneous 
photographs, which will show the horse in all “ possible 
attitudes,” and is “to demonstrate the theory of quadru- 
pedal locomotion.” But, what is that? Geo. W. 
‘ Cooke’s book on Ralph Waldo Emerson: his life, writ- 
ings and philosophy, is promised for October; and the 
Life of Charlotte Cushman, by Mrs. Clement, in December. 


~ 


POSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY. Ten lectures de- 
livered in St. George’s Hall, London, in March anc April, 1881. For 
sale by the Colegrove Book Co., Chicago, Ill. $1.25. 


This book, the work of some of the brightest minds in 
England for the liberal side of religious thought, is 
warmly welcomed there, where the want of a national 
Unitarian literature has long been felt, America having 
thus far furnished the bulk of liberal religious literature. 
It goes over much the same ground that the American 
“Unitarian Affirmations” cover, and, making due allow- 
ance for the more conservative tone of English thought, 
and the fact of an established, almost infallible church 
as a background for all religious belief, with much the 
same result. Itis a clear and forcible statement of the 
average Unitarian belief, presented, as Dr. Martineau 
says in his able and comprehensive preface, “in the 
service of positive religion, not in any spirit of self-vin- 
dication.” The ten lectures are by as many different au- 
thors, who, working independently of each other, and 
with no attempt to produce anything like a creed, have 
presented the fundamental doctrines of Unitarianism as 
they are held by the average Unitarian in England. 
The Affirmation of God, by R. A. Armstrong, is perhaps 
as well handled as so great a subject could be in so small 
a space, and if it deals largely in assertions which there 
is little attempt to prove, it may be that he feels the 
need of faith more than logic on the subject. Worship- 
Prayer, by G. Vance Smith, contains a noble appeal for 
the right to worship God according to the dictates of 
conscience. The Bible, by J. E. Carpenter, cannot be too 
highly commended for its broad, rational view of the 
subject. 
and contradictions of the Bible, it recognizes fully its 
priceless value as the source of the Christian religion 
and the history of Christ’s life and teachings. Jesus 
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While dealing openly and fairly with the errors | 
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Christ, by Charles Beard, is the most poetical of all the 
essays. The Future Life, by Charles Wichsteed, is a well- 
sustained argument in favor of personal immortality, giv- 
ing, of course, the Unitarian view of the subject. Taken 
as a whole, this book will do much to refute the accusa- 
tion that “ Unitarianism is a pale negation.” E. M. P. 


UNITY SHORTER SERVICE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, iutended aE pen 
for infant classes. By Mrs. A. L. Parker. Published by the Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, 40 Madison street, Chicago, Ill. 


pph. 12pp. 15 cts.; per doz., $1.00. 
THEODORE PARKER AND THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By 
R. Audrew Griffin. Being the sixth series of Sunday School Lessons 


published by the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 40 Madi- 
son street, Chicago, il. pph. 50 pp. 15 cts.; per doz., $1.25. 


SUNDAY TALKS ABOUT SUNDAY. ByJ. LI. Jones. Being the seventh 


series of Unity Lessons, published by the Western Unitarian Sunday 


School Society, 40 Madison street, Chicago, Ill. pph. 
per doz., 75 cts. 


1S pp. 10 cts.; 

Three new tools added to the tool-chest of the Liberal 
Sunday School during the vacation heat. The officers of 
the Western Sunday School Society merit the thanks of 


our Sunday School workers for the energy they displayed 


in getting these neat pamphlets ready for the opening of | 


our Sunday Schovul work. The contents of the last two 
books our readers have already been familiarized with, 
as they have appeared in the columns of Unrry and 
LirrLe Unity, and of their merits we leave others to 
speak. The former deserves fuller notice than we can 
at the present time give, but we cannot resist the temp- 
tation ‘ that it consists of four little, simple services, 
‘Ontaining responses, hymns and prayers adapted for the 
infant-class. They are prepared by the very successful 
infant-class teacher in Mr. Blake’s Sunday School, at 
Quincy; and in the hands of teachers who put the requi- 
site amount of loving labor in their work, we think it will 
become a tool which, in its beauty and helpfulness, will 
be second only to Mr. Blake’s larger Unity Services and 
Songs. Workmanship on each of these pamphlets is 
creditable to the printer. We commend them to the 
‘areful examination of teachers and superintendents, 
that the year’s work may be begun with deliberately se- 
lected tools. 


A bookseller in Manchester recently bought, for six 
cents, a copy of “Three Ways of Spending Sunday. by 
Timothy Sparks,” which is one of the earl:est and rarest 
of Dickens’ writings. For this he was offered by another 
of the craft the sum of $10, which he promptly refused, 
whereupon the amount was increased successively to 
$25 and $33, at which figure the book changed hands. 
The purchaser resold it immediately to a London client 
for 342. 


A little five-year-old girl, going into a Catholic ceme- 
tery a few Sundays ago, beheld the Virgin Mary, in 
white marble, standing on the summit of a lofty monu- 
ment. She gazed upon it for some time with the great- 
est reverence, then said quietly, “ Mother, is that God?” 


An old-fashioned minister, passing a fashionable 
church on which a new spire was going up, was asked 
how much higher it was going to be. “Not much,” he 
answered. “ That congregation don’t own much higher 

.in that direction.” 


EE 


__ Inthe Boston Public Library and its several branches 
there are about 395,000 bound volumes, besides mannu- 
scripts, pamphlets, statuary and paintings. The trust 
fund held for the benefit of the library amounts to $122,- 
039.13. 
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Che Gachange Gable. 


THE WAITING. 


I wait and watch: before my eyes 
Methinks the night grows thin and gray; 
I wait and watch the Eastern skies 
To see the golden spears uprise 
Beneath the oriflame of day! 


Like one whose limbs are bound in trance 
I hear the day-sounds swell and grow, 
And see across the twilight glance, 
Troop after troop, in swift advance, 
The shining ones with plumes of snow! 


I know the errand of their feet, 
I know what mighty work is theirs; 
IT can but lift up hands unmeet, 
The threshing floors of God to beat, 
And speed them with unwortby prayers. 


I will not dream in yain despair, 
The steps of progress wait for me; 
The puny leverage of a hair 
. The planet's impulse well may spare, ‘ 
A drop of dew the tided sea. 


The loss, if loss there be, is mine, 
And yet not mine if understood : 

For one shall grasp and one resign, 

One drink life’s rue, and one its wine, 
And God shall make the balance good. 


O power to do! O baffled will! 
prayer and action! ye are one 
Who may not strive, may yet fulfill 


The harder task of standing still, 
And good but wished with God is done! 
John Greenleaf W hittier. 
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$500 each to the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, Little 


oe 


Sisters ofthe Poor establishment, and Foundlings’ Home, 
a Protestant institution. These are all his public be- 
quests. To every employe who has been ‘in his servite 
five years he gives $50, ten years $100, and fifteen years 
$200. The balance of this large estate is divided among 
the family, consisting of his wife and seven children.— 
Chicago Daily News. 
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“By tHe Sweat or Tay Brow.”—A young man ina 


‘suburban city has.invented a machine to keep large 


side at a time. 
nected with a board, upon which the hen steps. 


fowls that imcline to fat, in good laying condition. The 
machine consists of a box containing corn, so arranged 
that but one kernel can pass through an aperture in the 
This aperture is covered by a slide _ 

ie 


act of jumping down removes the slide and another ker- 
nel of corrtis presented to the notice of the hungry 


biped. Thus the words: “ By the sweat of thy brow 


shalt thou earn thy bread,” has been, in this nineteenth 


" es 


HeL1Lo !—Telephone conversation between the Pope, | 


at the Vatican, Rome, and the Czar, at his palace at Pe- 
terhoff. Pope: “ Helloa!” Czar: Hellovsky!” 
“Area youa goinga outa to-daya?” Czar: “ Notoff to- 
dayakoff. Too muchavitch dynamitisky aboutavitch. 
Are youlimoff?” Pope: “Not to-daya. Some othera 


Pope: | 


daya. Too manya ruda and godless mena abouta.”—Ex- 


change. 


Nor to Unity.—The Christian Union asks: “ Does not | 


our age suffer from a disease of reading,—lectomania? 
What with newspapers, periodicals, primers, cheap liter- 
ature, literary revolutions, is it not time for many to ask, 
‘Am I not reading too much,—remembering, writing, 
observing, thinking, feeling too little?’ 
increases. 
read.” Of course, this caution does not apply to the 
Christian Union or to the Christian Register, papers which 


—_——— 


out those which they don’t require.—The Christian Reg- 


ster. 


century, applied to the hen tribe. If the unfeathered 
animals who walk on two legs could only have their 
food supply regulated in a similar manner, dyspepsia 
would cease from troubling and the weary would be at 
rest.— Boston Courier. 


“Tue Lorp LovetH a CHEERFUL GiverR.’—lIt 1s very 
gratifying to learn of a new method adopted in the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church of Buffalo, which seems to be 
in some respects a return to the apostolic idea: “ Small 
boxes with a slit in the top and glass in the sides are . 
fastened to the backs of the pews. Before the sermon, 
the pastor steps to the desk, and after repeating I. Cor. 
16: 2, ‘Upon the first day of the week let every one of 
you lay by him in store as God hath prospered him, that 
there be no gatherings when I come,’ says, ‘Let us 
further worship God by contributing to his service.’ 
Then is heard all over the house the dropping of the 
change into the boxes. Itrequires but a minute of time.” 
We are not informed as to the effect upon the collection ; 
but the saving to the deacons in shoe leather, the ex- 
emption of the congregation from its official and ominous 
squeak, the saving in time, the ease with which the but 
ton-giver may be detected, and the certainty that th 
omissions of the chronic miser will find him out,—all 


commend this new method to the patronage of generous 


The epidemic. 
At many times the best way to read is not to. 


congregations. 
But, whatever the method adopted, let it be taught in 
the pulpit and remembered in the pew that religion and 


benevolence cost money; that a religion‘that is worth 
living for and dying for is worth paying for.— The Chris- 
insert only such things as their readers need, and leave. 
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A Worp From EnGLANpD.—If the recent Western Con- | 
‘ference had had nothing else to record but the publica- | 


tions of the year, it might have recorded those with 


satisfaction, as witnesses of the intellectual and spiritual | 


fitness of its ministers to provide for the deeper needs of 
public worship and for the education of the Sunday 
scholars, and as witnesses, too, of the effectiveness of 
literature adapted to the time in spreading the liberal 


more. Altogether, it is to be heartily congratulated on 


what its members have done and are doing under con-| 


ditions of peculiar difficulty. As yet it is but a day of 
small things with them; but a grand confidence in them- 
selves and in their faith, with a well-directed zeal, will 
work wonders.”— Unitarian Herald. 


Tae Wit or Ex-Gov. BaGtey, of Detroit, Mich., pro- 


-vides-for-earrying-on—hisarge tobacco manufacturing | 


business, which is to eventually go into the hands of his 
four sons, if they choose; gives $500 to the Unitarian 
church, and $5,000 for the erection of a public ice-water 
drinking fountain in front of the city hali, providing the 


city undertakes to furnish the ice between May and No-| 


faith. But its record, as we have seen, embraces much participate, 1 peartly extended. 


tian Register. 


‘QWrunouncements. 

October Conference of Illinois Liberal Religious So- 
cieties will be held at Bloomington, I[ll., the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th proximo. A full attendance of the members 
of the Conference is desirable, and a cordial invitation 
to friends of Liberal thought everywhere to attend and 
C. E. Switzer, 
Galesburg, Ill., Sept. 9, 1881. Secretary. 


| UNITY RECEIPTS. 
John Grether, $1.69; Mrs. R. Mason, $1.50; Lee Earle, 


$1.50; Mrs. J. Muirhead, $1.50; Wm. C. Wendte, $2.10 ; 
Rev. S. E. Elder, $1.50; Robert L. Moore, $1.25; Alme- 


ron Sprague, $1.50; Mrs. L. Sullivan, $1.50; Rev. George 


S. Shaw, $1.50; Rev. Enoch Powell, $3.00; Miss Oving- 
ton, $1.50; Dr. E. S. Townsend, $1.50; A. G. Munn, 
$1.50; Mrs. Mary A. Downing, $2.00. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 
Rev. E. S. Elder, .35; Dr. kk. 8. Townsend, 40; Mrs. 


vember each year, and keep it running the year round; |-George D. Putnam, $7.00; George W. Kent, $4.20. 


CALALOGUE 


OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 


Public and Private Libraries. 


A discount from the prices annexed will be made proportionate to the amount purchased. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


40 Madison Street, Chicago. 


BIOGRAPH Y—OContinued. 


Charles XII. of Sweden, History of. By Vol- 
taire. Witha Life of Voltaire by Lord Broug- 
ham, and Critical Notes by Lord Macaulay and 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by O. W. Wright, A. 
M. Crown 8vo. $2.25 


—— By Voltaire. 12mo, cloth. $1.00 
Choice Autobiography. Edited with Critical 
and Biographical Essays, by Wm. D. Howells. 
“ Little Classic” style. Per vol. $1.25 
I-II. Memoirs of Frederica Sophia Wilhelm- 
ina, Margravine of Baireuth. 
III. Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Thomas 
Ellwood. 
IV. Vittorio Alfieri. 
V. Carlo Goldoni. 
VI. Edward Gibbon. 
VII-VILI. Jean Francois Marmontel. 


Christ, Life of. By Rev. Fred W. Farrar. 2 vols. 


Svo. 94.00 , 


—— The same. 1 vol. 8vo. Without notes. $1.00 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. With 12 en- 


gravings on steel. 2 vols. cloth. $8.00 
—— The same, cheap edition. $1.50 
Cicero, The Life of. By Anthony Trollope. 2 vols. 
12mo. $3.00 


—— The Life of. By Wm. Forsyth, M. A. With 
20 engravings. New Edition. Two vols. in one. 


8vo, cloth. $2.50 
Cleopatra. Biographical History. By Abbott. 
Illustrated. 16mo. $1.00 
Clarke (James Freeman). Memorial and Bio- 
graphical Sketches. 12mo, cloth. 2.00 


Clay (Henry), The Life of. By Epes Sargent, 
Horace Greeley, and others. With an engraving 
on steel, and wulustrations on wood. 120, cloth. 


($1.25). Net, 90 


Collyer (Robert). A Man in Earnest. Life of 
A. H. Conant. 18mo, cloth. $1.50 


re 


Columbus (Christopher) and the Discovery of 
America. By John 8S. C. Abbott. Jllustrated. 
12mo. $1.25 


—— By Washington Irving. People’s Edition. 
3 vols. $3.75 


Commines. Memoirs of Philip de Commines, 
containing the Histories of Lonis XI. and 
Charles VIII. and Charles the Bold, ete. 2 vols. 
(Bohn). $2.00 


Cookman (Rev. Alfred), The life of. By H. B. 
Ridgaway, D.D. With portrait on steel. 12mo, 
cleth. $2.00 


Corsica and the Early Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Translated from the German by 
Edward Joy Morris. 12mo,cloth. ($1.75.) Net, 


$1.00 
Cortez. Biographical History. By Abbott. 16mo, 
cloth. IJ/lustrated. $1.00 


Crockett (David), Lifeof. As written by Him- 
self. With wlugtrations. 12mo, cloth. ($1.75.) 
Net, Bees ~$r-00 


— The same. 12mo,cloth. ($1.25.) Net, .90 


— And Early Texan History. By Joln S. C. 


Abbott. Jl/ustrated. 12mo, cloth. $1.25 
Cromwell (Oliver), Life of. By F. Guizot. 1! 
vol. cloth, 12mo. $3.00 
— By Henry William Herbert. Jilustrated. 
12mo, cloth.  ($1.25.) Net, 90 
Letters and Speeches of. By Thomas Carlvle. 

2 vols. 12mo, cloth. 2.50 


— The same. 5 vols. square 12mo, cloth. $4.50 


Cruikshank (George). The Artist, the Humorist, 
and Man. By Wm. Bates. With numerous wlus- 
trations by G. Cruikshank. Large paper 4to, mo- 
rocco back. $5.00 


otte). Her Letters and Memor- 
e. By Emma Stebbins. With 
portrait, {heliotype of portrait bust by Miss Stebbins, 
and picture of Miss Cushman’s Newport Villa. Svo, 
cloth. 2.50 
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ha ant Cushman (Major Pauline). By F. L. Sarmiento. Inland Communication in Great Britain, and 
cree ae Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. ($1.75.) Net, $1.00 the Invention and Introduction of the Steam 
we 7 i Cyclopzedia of Biography. A Record of the Engine and Railway Locomotive. With 9 steel 
* Lives of Celebrated Persons. By Parke God- portraits and 342 ulustrations. 5 vols. crown 8vo. 
. a win. New Edition. 1 vol. cloth. $5.00 912.50 
. is Cyrus. Biographical History. By Abbott. Jl/us- English Men of Letters. Kdited by John 
a trated. 16mo. $1.00 Morley. 
| . . . SAMUEL NSON, esiie S : 2 . 
| Daring Deeds of American Heroes. By J.O. ‘alanis vOHKSON. By Leslie Mtephen. | na ; 
Brayman. JTJllustrated. 12mo. ($1.25.) Net, .90 a ' ; ; sth 
eae ; EpWARD Grippon. By James Cotter Morison. 
: oe Darius. Biographical History. By Abbott. Jdlus- 12mo, cloth. 75 
* trated. 16mo. $1.00 R r 
bs Sir Water Scotr. By Richard H. Hutton. 
7 Davis (Jefferson), The Life of; and Gen. Stone- 12mo, cloth. 75 
8 wall Jackson. Jilustrated. 12mo, cloth. ($1.75.) Percy Byssnare SHELLEY. By John A. Sy- 
, ore Net, 91.00 monds. 12mo, cloth. 79 
Ph li De Quincey (Thomas). Autobiographic Sketches. OLIVER Go_psMiITH. By William Black. 12mo, 
oo 8 Svo, cloth. $1.75 cloth. . 19 
. — His Life and Writings, with Unpublished Davip Hume. By Professor'Huxley. 12mo, 
is Correspondence. By H. A. Page. With portrait. cloth. 9 
~ a Two vols. in one. 12mo. $2.50 DaNnrgEL Deror. By Wm. Minto. 12mo, cloth. 
Me De Remusat (Madame), Memoirs of. 1802-1808. oa Bs a hee 
° ae Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her Grand- Rosert Burns. By Principal Shairp. 12mo, 
fi son, Paul de Remusat, Senator. Translated by cloth. #9 
it Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. Three SpENCER. By R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
Pe f vols. paper. ($1.50.) Net, $1.00 12mo, cloth. 75 
ea. De Stael (Madame). A Study of Her Life and Tuackrry. By Anthony Trollope. 12mo, 
ty i Times. The First Revolution and the First cloth. one 
fe ee Empire. By Abel Stevens, LL. D. 2 vols.12mo, Burke. By John Morley. 12mo, cloth. .75 
[ oe cloth. $3.50 Mittox. By Mark Pattison. 12mo,cloth. .75 
ee 2 De Soto. The Discoverer of the Mississippi. By HawtHorne. By Henry James, Jr. 12mo, 
: ppl. D} 
% ; M4 John 8S. C. Abbott. Jlustrated. 12mo, cloth. cloth. $1.00 
a: 91.25 SoutHEY. By Edward Dowden. 12mo, cloth, 
le Dickens (Charles), The Life of. By John 10 
i ¢, Forster. 3 vols. cloth. $4.50 Bunyan. By James Anthony Froude. 12mo, 
cy Diderot, and the Encyclopedist. By John cloth. 49 
. i Morley. Complete. 12mo, cloth. $2.50 Cuaucer. By Adolphus William Ward. 12mo, 
’ 1” al : > ~~ 
| . Doran (Dr.) Annals of the English Stage. From com. ae ee wad 
» cle Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. With a Cowrer. By Goldwin Smith. 12mo, cloth. — 
S ath Memoir of Dr. Doran, and an. Introduction and 40 
} 5 Conclusion by R. H. Stoddard. 2 vols. crown Pope. By Leslie Stephen. 12mo,cloth. .75 
, # Svo. 3.00 Byron. By Professor Nichol. 12mo, cloth. 
Le; —— The Queens of the House of Hanover. Intro- 79 
a ‘1 - sgt etc., by R. H. Stoddard. 2 vols. — Locke. By Thomas Fowler. 12mo, cloth. .75 
| | ee VO. ov : 
. ie WorpswortH. By F. Meyers. 12mo, cloth. 
ii ‘ ‘ —— Monarchs Retired from Business. Introduc- r , 75 
yl al tion, etc, by R. H. Stoddard. 2 vols. oo DrypeEN. By G. Saintsbury. 12mo, cloth. .75 
Dee 8vo. $3.50 y y ; 
fet Douglas (Stephen A.), Life and Public Ser- ane. By Prof. Sidney Colvin. — 
| 18 vices of. With Various Speeches and Reports. manic ot 
S 4 By H. M. Flint. With portrait on steel. 12mo, - Locke. By John Morley. 12mo, cloth.  .76 
7, Ube 75.) N ; a : 
tat Gon. G17.) Net, $1.00 English Philosophers. Edited by Iwan Miller, 
Ht AF Duff (Alexander, D. D., LL. D.), The Life of. By A.M. 8vo,cloth. Each, $1.25 
laf Geo. Smith, C. 1. E., LL. D. With an Introduc- \ R net Wiese A 
Bait tion by Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. 2 vols. in one. er eee ee 
' | : Cloth. SP ()() Sir Wa. Hamiton. By Prof. W. H.S. Monck. 
Ys e Early Italian Painters, Memoirs of. By Mrs. ve 5 a AND James Mitt. By G.S. 
i Jameson. Portrait of Raphael. 18mo, cloth. Owl, a. A. 
; to 8 | . | >1.50 Famous Americans of Recent Times. By 
. ae Elizabeth. Biographical History. By Abbott. James Parton. 8vo, cloth. $2.00 
Bete * 16mo, cloth, $1.00 z B aH Thev b ? 
r F. ; amous Boys, an ow They became Fa- 
f ; —— Life of, Queen of England. With Anecdotes mous Men. Being Sketches of the Boyhood 
: * of her Court. By Agnes Strickland. Wuh of Daniel Webster, Samuel Drew, Benjamin 
By ‘ portrau. 1 vol. cloth. 92.50 Franklin, Henry Clay, Audubon, ete. Fully il- 
Foe Eminent English Liberals In and Out of  /wstrated. 12mo, cloth. $1.25 
i, : : : 
. eee Parli dy ae ; 
4 he — By ¢. Morrison Davidson ated Famous Men. Being Biographical Sketches of 
; eg mau Men of America and England, made Famous by 
ee Engineers (Lives of the). With an Account of Their Works. By H. A. Page. Portrait und il- 


their Principal Works, including a History of lustrations. 12mo, cloth. $1.25 
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Jesus of Nazareth. 


EIGHT LECTURES 


‘ao Bee EY ay) Be ae Oe ee 
Paper. 84 Pages. 50 Cents. 


An earnest, able presentation of the subject 
from the standpoint of 


APPRECIATIVE RATIONALISM. 


FOR SALE BY 
‘The Colegrove Book Co., 
40 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


S?ECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In view of the great demand for a cheap and 


READABLE EDITION OF THE 


Revised New Testament, 


THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK CoO. 


Have made arrangements with an Eastern publisher 
to secure a large number of copies, reprinted from the 
Cambridge edition, bearing their imprint on the title 
page. This book has been examined by competent 
critics, and pronounced “ page for page and line for line 
a precise reproduction of the authorized version of the 
Cambridge press of England. 

It-is-printed_in fine type, bound in fine English cloth, 
red edges, and is intended in all respect to meet the 
wants of the people.” 


Similar New Testaments of the Revised Version are sold 
for $1.50, retail THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. can sell 
this edition for 60 cents, net. 

The Meadville Theological Schoot 
Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 
purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for 
the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 
room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 
are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to 


Rev. A. A. LivermMorg, President, 
Meadville, Penn. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Open September 14. For Circulars apply to 


Rev. J.C. PARSONS, PRINCIPAL. 


CKINNON PEN.orFLUID-PENCIL 


The only successfal Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN | ; 
It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most =e 
MACKINNON PEN C@., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chicago, ill, 


LESSONS FROM THE WORLD OF MATTER 


‘THEODORE PARKER. 
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AND 


THE WORLD OF MAN. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 


RUFUS LEIGHTON. 


This book has for many years been out of print. Owing to the | 
great demand for a representative work of Theodore Parker, THe 
CoLEGROVE Book Co. have undertaken to bring it again within reach 
of the public. Learning that Mr. Rufus Leighton owned the sheets 
and was willing to dispose of them, they purchased a sufficient num- 
ber to put fifty copies into book form. 

This is a rare chance to secure one of the best of Theodore Par- 
ker’s works, Nothing could be a better index of the life and works 
of the great Reformer than this book. 

It is a 12mo, 430 pages, good type, good paper, and handsomely 
bound, with a good likeness of Mr. Parker on the first page. 


Sold for 31.50. Former Price, $2.50. 


The number of copies for sale is so limited, those who wish to 
possess themselves of this work should send their orders early to 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


40 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A considerable number of copies have already been sold. : 
UNITY SHORTER SERVICES | 
FOR 4 | 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


INTENDED ESPECIALLY FOR INFANT CLASSES. 
Price, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.00. 


THEODORE PARKER 


AND THE 


Liberal Movement in America. 
BY R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 
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Series VI. Unity Sunday School Lessons. Price, 15c.; per doz., $1.25. 


SUNDAY TALKS ABOUT SUNDAY. 


BY J. LL. JONES. 


Series VII. Unity Sunday School Lessons. Price, 10c.; per doz., 75e. 
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All the above published and for sale by the 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society , 


: 40 MADISON S8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ee UNITY. 
Che Christian Register. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY J. Lu. Jongs, Editor, 
BY THE | Editorial | F. L. Roperts, Assistant Editor. 


' , + W.C. Gannett, | H. M. Simmons, 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION. | Committee. | 7 @ 7, EARNED, F. L. Hosmer, 


OFFICE, 141 Franklin St., ‘BOSTON, MASS. | | C.W. Wenpre. | R. L. HERBERT, 


A 


s. J. BARROWS, Editor. | TERMS: 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Business Agent. ONE COPY, PCT YOAT -eeeeeseeeseeeees secs cccooncees 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. ingle Copie 
By mail (including postage, ) ° by per annum in advance. 
To ministers, ‘ | PUBLISHED SEMI- MONTHLY 


Subscriptions for THE Cesena Saunas, and single copies for | 
sale by 


BY THE 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


40 Madison St., Chicago. 40 Madison Street, Cuicaao, It. 


“YHIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY 7A MAN 


Is the Direct and Short Line, and is by all odds the best Railroad for you to take when traveling : eee eae =— 
in either direction between er 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 


Carefully examine this Map. You will see that the principal cities of the Northwest are stations 
on the North-Western Ry. At Council Bluffs it connects in a Union Depot with the overland 
trains of the Union Pacific R’y. At St. Paul it connects in a Union Depot with all the roads that 
run from that city towards the North, Northwest and West. Its trains make close connections 
with the trains of all the railroads it crosses at its many junction points. 
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iy oY v 7/84 Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 

*Op. West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 
EASTERN, NORTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and SovutTua- 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with KaNsas 
Ciry, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and OmaHa, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 


radiate 
EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicado, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into Kansas, 
or which, by its own road, reaches the points above 
named, No TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MISSING 
CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-venttlated or un- 
clean cars, as every passenger is carried in roomy, 
clean and ventilated coaches, upon Fast Express 
Trains. 
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. f Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
| Kearney Je “¥ PALACE SLEEPING CARS, and our own world-famous 
' 


fects 2 Cn Chi. a 2. CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN _ RAILWSY| ° DINING €ars,-upon which meals are served of un- 


surpassed excellence, at the low 7 x Be et AM, 
CENTS EACH, With ample time for healthful enjoymen 
THE CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express Trains. and Missouri River poiots; and close connections at all 
points of intersection with other roads, 


It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every Pie 


. of importance in Kansas, Nebraska, Black_ Hills 
PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nev ada, California, Oregon, 
It is the only road that runs the Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and ee Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 
St. Paul, Green Bay, Rockford, Winona, LaGrosse, McGregor, Milwaukee, and many other points ae eres wt rm ony yO eres esmae 60 — 
in the Northwest. The management of this road operates about 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. fora ‘who tarnish buta tithe of the comfort. 
st forms the following Trank Lines : pe ae Serene eee ee re alias Malad ofens 
** Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.’ ‘* Winona, Minnesota & Centra] Dakota Line.”’ in the U nited State 8 and Canada, . . 
“ Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” *‘ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” | R R, CABLE FE. ST. JOHN 
** Nor. Illinois, Freeport & Dubuqne Line.” ‘* Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” has Weis enh waee rile Gen: Sek entieane OS 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. Chicago. Chicago. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road ; be sure they read over it, and take none other. 


MARVIN FPUGHITT. Geu'l Manager, Chicago. W. H, STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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